MR.  CLAY’S  RESOLUTIONS. 
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DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  27  AND  28,  1850. 


The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Compromise 
Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clay — Mr.  RUSK  said: 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  stood  ready  ever  since  I  have  held  a  seat 
upon  this  floor  to  vindicate  the  right  of  my  State  to  the  territory  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  far  as  the  42°  of  north  latitude,  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions  offered  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay.)  No  occasion  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  before  now  in  which  this  matter  could  be  investigated, 
and  final  action  of  an  authoritative  character  take  place.  I  was  grati¬ 
fied,  sir,  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  I  regret 
to  perceive  is  not  in  his  place,  should  have  brought  forward  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  There  are,  among  these  resolutions,  several  which  cannot 
have  my  support,  without  important  amendments  ;  but  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  position  which  their  author  occupies,  and  the  condition  in  which, 
the  country  is  placed  at  the  present  moment  by  sectional  disputes, 
rendered  his  interference  peculiarly  fortunate.  Allow,  me,  sir,  here 
to  remark,  that  the  condition  of  things  is  much  more  serious  than 
seems  to  be  generally  supposed,  and  I  regret  to  observe  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  excitement  on  the  subject,  there  exists  a  sort  of  apathy 
in  regard  to  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue.  I  was  glad,  therefore, 
that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  lent  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  anything  which  might  furnish  a  ground  of  discussion,  and 
enable  us  to  settle  the  difficulties  that  now  agitate  this  country,  and 
are  rapidly  bringing  us  to  the  verge  of  sectional  strife.  It  is  time, 
■sir,  that  this  should  be  done — that  w^e  should  meet  this  question.  It 
has  been  long  enough  a  hobby  upon  which  political  partisans,  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  other  merit,  may  ride  into  power.  It  is  due  to  the  Union 
Ttself — it  is  due  to  that  fraternal  feeling  which  should  exist  all  over 
this  broad  country — it  is  due  to  the  East,  to  the  West,  to  the  North, 
and  to  the  South — that  we  should  march  up  like  men,  meet  this  ques¬ 
tion  fully,  and  at  once  settle  it,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  that  sacred  instrument 
was  framed. 


towers,  prirt. 
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I  shall  proceed  at  present,  sir,  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  reserving  what  I 
may  have  to  say  upon  other  subjects  until  I  shall  have  established 
the  title — which  I  conceive  to  be  indisputable— -of  Texas  to  all  the 
territory  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  The  honorable  Senator’s  resold 
£ion  proposes  to  curtail  that  territory  ;  and  so  much  has  been  said  upon 
this  point,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  best  for  me  to  go  back  and  trace  it  from 
the  beginning. 

I  find,  sir,  that  in  discussing  the  title,  (which,  in  fact,  has  its  origin 
in  the  revolution  of  Texas,)  here  and  elsewhere,  the  ancient  limits  of 
Texas,  according  to  the  geographical  distinctions  by  which  that  coun¬ 
try  hasnbeen  known,  are  constantly  referred  to.  If  we  go  back,  we 
shall  find  that  Florida,  including  Texas,  according  to  a  map  published 
by  John  Senex,  in  London,  in  1710,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  South  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  38th  degree  of  north  latitude,  separating  it  from  Canada  or 
New  France.  According  to  an  authority  published  in  1721,  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  b}r  th© 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  New  Mexico  on 
the  west,  and  by  Canada  or  New  France  on  the  north.  These,  sir, 
were  the  original  boundaries.  But  here  let  me  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  a  moment  to  an  extract  (which  I  will  ask  the  Clerk  to 
read)  from  an  eloquent  speech,  on  this  very  subject,  delivered  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  1820  : 

The  Secretary  read  the  extract  as  follows : 

“  The  second  resolution  comprehended  three  propositions  ;  the  first  of  which  was,  thattfoe 
equivalent  granted  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  for  the  province  of  Texas  was  inadequate. 
To  determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  we  gave  and  of  what  we 
received.  This  involved  an  inquiry  into  our  claim  to  Texas.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  err- 
ter  at  large  into  this  subject.  He  presumed  the  spectacle  would  not  be  presented  of  question¬ 
ing,  in  this  branch  of  the  government,  our  title  to  Texas,  which  lnd  been  constantly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Executive  for  more  than  fifteen  years  past,  under  three  several  Administrations. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  ready  and  prepared  to  make  out  our  title,  if  any  one  in  the  House 
were  fearless  enough  to  controvert  it.  He  would,  for  the  present,  briefly  state  that  the  man; 
who  is  most  familiar  with  the  transactions  of  this  Government,  who  largely  participated  in 
the  formation  of  our  Constitution  and  all  that  has  been  done  under  it,  who,  besides  the  emi- 
-nent  services  that  he  has  rendered  his  country,  principally  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  who  must  be  supposed,  from  his  various  opportunities,  best  to  know  its  limits,  de¬ 
clared,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  our  title  to  the  Rio  Del  Norte  was  as  well  founded  as  it  was  to 
the  island  of  New  Orleans.  (Here  Mr.  C.  read  an  extract  from  a  memoir  presented,  in  1805,. 
by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  Mr.  Cevallos,  proving  that  the  boundary  of  Louisiana 
extended  eastward  to  the  Perdido,  and  westward  to  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  in  which  they  say: 

*  The  facts  and  principles  which  justify  this  conclusion  are  so  satisfactory  to  their  government 
as  to  convince  it  that  the  United  States  have  not  a  better  right  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans,, 
under  the  cession  referred  to,  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district  of  territory  thus  described.’) 
The  title  to  the  Perdido  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  other,  rested  on  the 
same  principle — the  priority  of  discovery  and  of  occupation  by  France.  Spain  had  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  made  an  establishment  at  Pensacola  ;  France  at  Dauphine  island,  in  the  bay  of 
\  Mobile.  The  intermediate  space  wras  unoccupied  ;  and  the  principle  observed  among  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  having  contiguous  settlements,  being  that  the  unoccupied  space  between  them 
should  be  equally  divided,  was  applied  to  it,  and  the  Perdido  thus  became  the  common  boun¬ 
dary.  So,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle,  acting  under  France,  in  1682  or  1683,  first  dis¬ 
covered  that  river.  In  1685  he  made  an  establishment  on  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  west  of  the 
Colorado,  emptying  into  it.  The  nearest  Spanish  settlement  was  Panuco,  and  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  about  the  midway  line,  became  the  common  boundary. 

**  All  the  accounts  concurred  in  representing  Texas  to  be  extremely  valuable.  Its  Superfi¬ 
cial  extent  was  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Florida.  The  climate  was  delicious. 


the  soil  fertile,  the  margins  of  the  rivers  abounding  in  live  oak,  and  the  country  admitting  of 
easy  settlement.  It  possessed,  moreover,  if  he  were  not  misinformed,  one  of  the  finest  ports 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  productions  of  which  it  was  capable  were  suited  to  our  wants. 
The  unfortunate  captive  of  St  Helena  wished  for  ships,  commerce,  and  colonies.  We  have 
them  all,  if  we  do  not  wantonly  throw  them  away.  The  colonies  of  other  countries  are  sep- 
arated  from  them  by  vast  seas,  requiring  great  expense  to  protect  them,  and  are  held  subject  to 
constant  risk  of  their  being  torn  from  their  grasp.  Our  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  are  united 
to  and  form  a  part  of  our  continent  ;  and  the  same  Mississippi,  from  whose  rich  deposite  the 
best  of  them  (Louisiana)  has  been  formed,  will  transport  on  her  bosom  the  brave,  the  patriot¬ 
ic  men  from  her  tributary  streams  to  defend  and  preserve  the  next  most  valuable  -the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Texas.,? 

The  title  of  Texas,  Mr.  President,  is  derived,  as  I  have  already  saidy 
not  from  geographical  distinctions,  but  from  the  revolution.  No  one 
will  dispute  that  a  war  between  two  nations  unsettles  all  bounda¬ 
ries.  In  such  cases,  they  are  to  be  established  either  by  the  sword  or 
by  treaty. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  }*ear  1835,  war  broke  out  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  In  that  war,  before  the  final  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence,  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Texan  and  Mexican  ar¬ 
mies  at  San  Antonio,  in  which  the  Texan  troops  were  successful. 
General  Cos,  the  commander  of  the  Mexicans,  entered  into  a  capitu¬ 
lation  and  abandoned  the  countrv  with  his  forces  :  and  thus  early  did 

Texas  make  her  mark  and  assert  her  claim  to  the  territory  as  far  as 

_  ** 

the  Rio  del  Xorte  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  I  think  she  acted  wisely  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  hint  from  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  now  send  to  the  Secretary’s  desk  the  capitulation  which  took 
place  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  capitulation,  as  follows  : 

Capitulation  entered  into  by  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos,  of  the  permanent  troops,  and 
General  Edicard  Burleson,  of  the  colonial  troops  of  Texas. 

“  Being  desirous  of  preventing  the  further  effusion  of  blood  and  the  ravages  of  civil  war, 
we  have  agreed  on  the  following  stipulations  : 

“  1.  That  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  thek  arms  and  private  property  into  the 
interior  of  the  Republic,  uuder  parole  of  honor  ;  that  they  will  not  in  any  wTay  oppose  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  federal  Constitution  of  1824. 

“  2.  That  the  one  hundred  infantry  lately  arrived,  with  the  convicts,  the  remnant  of  the 
battalion  of  Morelos,  and  the  cavalry,  retire  with  the  General,  taking  their  arms  and  ten 
rounds  of  cartridges  for  their  muskets. 

“3.  That  the  General  take  the  convicts  brought  in  by  Colonel  Ugartachea,  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande. 

“  4.  That  it  is  discretionary  with  the  troops  to  follow  their  General,  remain,  or  go  to  such 
point  as  they  may  deem  proper  ;  but  in  case  they  should  all  or  any  of  them  separate,  they 
are  to  have  their  arms,  &c. 

“  5.  That  all  the  public  property,  money,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  be  inventoried  and  . 
delivered  to  General  Burleson. 

“  6.  That  all  private  property  be  restored  to  its  proper  owners. 

“  7.  That  three  officers  of  each  army  be  appointed  to  make  out  the  inventor}',  and  see 
that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  be  carried  into  effect. 

“  8.  That  three  officers  on  the  part  of  General  Cos  remain  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
over  the  said  property,  stores,  &c. 

“  9.  That  General  Cos,  with  his  force,  for  the  present,  occupy  the  Alamo  ;  and  General  Bur¬ 
leson,  with  his  force,  to  occupy  the  town  of  Bexar  ;  and  that  the  soldiers  of  neither  party- 
pass  to  the  other  armed. 

“  10.  General  Cos  shall,  within  six  days  from  the  date  hereof,  remove  his  force  from  the 
garrison  he  now  occupies. 

‘•'11.  In  addition  to  the  arms  before  mentioned,  General  Cos  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
with  his  force  a  four-pounder  and  ten  rounds  of  powder  and  ball. 

:he  stores,  fcc.,  shall 
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“  12.  The  officers  appointed  to  make  the  inventory  and  delivery  of  i 
enter  .upon  the  duties  to  whiqli  they  havq  been  appointed  forthwith,  p- 
“  13.  The 'citizens  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property. 
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“  14.  General  Burleson  will  furnish  General  Cos  with  sueh  provisions  as  can  be  obtained, 
necessary  for  his  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  country. 

“  15.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  General  Cos’s  army,  together  with  a  surgeon  and  atten¬ 
dants,  are  permitted  to  remain.  / 

“  16.  No  person,  either  citizen  or  soldier,  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  political  opin¬ 
ions  hitherto  expressed. 

“  17.  That  duplicates  of  this  capitulation  be  made  out  in  Castilian  and  English,  and  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  commissioners  appointed,  and  ratified  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies. 

“  18.  The  prisoners  of  both  armies  up  to  this  day  shall  be  put  at  liberty. 

“  The  commissioners,  Jose  Juan  Sanchez,  adjutant  inspector,  Don  Ramon  Musquiz,  and 
Lieutenant  Francisco  Rada,  and  interpreter  Don  Miguel  Areiniega,  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mandant  and  inspector  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos,  in  connection  with  Colonel  F.  W. 
Johnson,  Major  R.  C.  Morris,  and  Captain  J.  G.  Swisher,  and  interpreter  John  Cameron, 
appointed  on  the  part  of  General  Edward  Burleson,  after  a  long  and  serious  discussion,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  eighteen  preceding  articles,  reserving  their  ratification  by  the  Generals  of  both  armies. 

“  In  virtue  of  which,  we  have  signed  this  instrument  in  the  city  of  Bexar,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1835.  JOSE  JUAN  SANCHEZ, 

RAMON  MUSQUIZ, 

J.  FRANCISCO  DE  RADA, 
MIGUEL  ARCINIEGA,  interpreter. 

F.  W.  JOHNSON, 

ROBERT  C.  MORRIS, 

JAMES  G.  SWISHER, 

JOHN  CAMERON,  interpreter. 

“  I  consent  and  will  observe  the  above  articles,  MARTIN  PERFECTO  DE  COS. 

“  Ratified  and  approved:  EDWARD  BURLESON, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  volunteer  army. 

4C  A  true  copy :  EDWARD  BURLESON,  Commander-in-chief.” 

This  capitulation,  Mr.  President,  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
title  which  Texas  sets  up  to  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande. 
Immediately  after  this  capitulation,  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  the  de  j 
claration  of  independence  was  made  by  Texas,  and  Santa  Anna  mus¬ 
tered  his  whole  force  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  us,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  Sabine  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  21st  of  April  of  that  year  the  two  armies  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other ;  the  result  is  known — Santa  Anna  and  some  eight 
hundred  of  his  troops,  after  the  battle,  remained  our  prisoners.  He 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  anxious  to  obtain  his  liberty,  but  there 
were  various  other  things  which  he  was  also  anxious  to  obtain.  He 
had  shortly  before  overthrown  the  Constitution  of  1824  of  the  fede¬ 
ral  Government  of  Mexico,  and  established  a  central  power,  which 
had  vested  in  him  absolute  authority.  The  Government,  thus  estab¬ 
lished,  was  highly  objectionable  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  depend¬ 
ed  for  its  existence  solely  on  the  military  power  of  the  country.  San¬ 
ta  Anna  had  brought  that  power  to  Texas.  He  was  a  prisoner,  and 
the  army,  as  well  as  the  Government  which  depended  upon  it,  was  at 
our  mercy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to 
make  a  proposition  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
establish  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  declined ;  and  he  re-urged  it.  The  Mexican  army  com¬ 
menced  falling  back  in  great  confusion,  whilst  ours  advanced.  Santa 
Anna  was  left  as  a  prisoner  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of 
Texas  ;  and  after  repeated  solicitations  on  his  part,  the  Government, 
in  May  afterwards,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas  was  aknowledged,  and  the  Rio  Grande  recognised 
as  the  boundary.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  that  treaty,  which  I 
will  read. 


* 
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••  Articles  of  agreement  and  solemn  compact  made  an^opted  by  Di  thereof,  on  the 

den,  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and 

one  part,  and  Don  Antonio  Lopez  Joaquin  Ramires  y  Sesma, 

Don  Vicente  Filisola,  General  of  D~Don  Jose  V^Vo^  ^ 

and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  Generals  0 f  B  ^  ^  ^  ^  fa  ,  pri3onerof 

“  Whereas  the  President,  Santa  A  ,  f  termjnating  the  contest  now  existing 

war  in  charge  of  the  ^anT  that  0  M«t,  in  which  desire  the  genera's  above 

between  the  government  ot  I  exas,  ana 

named  do  folly  concur ;  and  Texas  and  the  cabinet,  are  also  wilting  to  stay 

,h;^^  t^hhoring  republics  placed  in  relations  of 

isola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaqi ■”  "^X-ctoble  expedition,  evacuate  the  Tern- 

lory  of  Texas,  and  retire  to  Monterey,  ^  l^f  ali  piuage  and  devastation,  and 

“  2d.  That  the  armies,  in  their  ^e  >  f  fd  S  not  mry  Lh'them  any  cattle  or  other 

shall  not  molest  any  ofKth\clf^v°neIeiarv  for  their  subsistence,  for  which  a  just  price  sluill 
stock,  more  thanmsy  be  absolutely  necess  captured  by  either  detachment  ot  the 

ll^de^oSted3^  foe?fost  convenfont^pofot  of  their  march,  and  left  under  a  sufficient 

*3"  ^ id  "^”5  "py  -h  posts  as  the 

“  3d.  That  the  army  of  Texas  are  to  march  ~  >  -  Grande,  or  Rio  Bcav0  del 

commanding  general  may  think  proper,  on  the  east  side 

N °rte •  q  nt„  a  nm  in  his  official  character  as  chief  of  the  Mexican 

“  4th.  That  the  President  Santa  Anna,  in  hn  oi tn  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y  fces- 

nation,  and  the  Generals  Don  \ mente  Fffiso  , L  solemnly  acknowledge,  sanction,  and 
raa,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona  as  chiefs  of  armies,^  ^  Jf  Texas,with  such  boundaries 

ratify  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect  in  epe  -  ^nd  tbev  do  solemnly  and  respec- 

as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  uponjor  ffie  8  •  att'ributes,  to  procure  without 

lively  pledge  themselves,  with  all  their Tnfirmadon^ of  this  agreement,  and  ali  the  parts 
thereof^by^ffie  properTnlTle^tima^govern^rat  o^M^ico,  by  the  incorporaticm 

is-  -4-  *  *.  * 

Texas  for  this  high  purpose.  established  and  made  the  lines  of 

••  5th.  That  the  following  be,  and  me  same  are  h  by ,  ^  w;, .  The  lille  shall  corn- 

demarcation  between  the  two  republics  ot  Mexico  bankthereof,  and  shall  pur- 

mence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  • _ra®  ®’ ( °*  th^  river  assumes  the  name  of  the 

sue  the  same  bank  up  the  said  m  ,  P  ed  on  the  said  western  bank  to  tne  heaa 

Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  which  point  it ^sh  F »  ^  terms  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo 

waters  or  source  of  said  river  ;  it  beiag11  ^  stream.  From  the  source  ot  said  river, 

del  Norte  apply  to  and  designate  one  and  thesam  ^  Q  due  north  line  shall  be  run, 

the  principal  head  branch  being  ta  'en  0  and  described  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by 

until  it  shall  intersect  the  boundary  hne  ^  ,  m  0f  lhe  United  States  of  the  North  ; 

and  between  the  government  ol  apam  and  the  g  the  treaty  of  limits  made  between 

which  line  was  subsequently  tiansienedi L  TTmted  States  ■  and  from  this  point  of  intersection 
the  government  of  Mexico  and  that  of Mh  _  •  and  bv  the  several  treaties  above 

Hvet,  and  ftom  thence  to  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico.  ,  of  Mexico  be  forthwith  released,  and  be 

free  passports  to  returif  to*theirhomes  ;  their  clothing  and  small  arms  to  he  re- 

slTlt0  SS-  n  the  fortresses  of  Texas  be  forthwith  restored  without  dilapidation,  and  with 

all  the  artillery  and  munitions  of.  ™  T^^erctaing  the  high  powers 

“  8th.  The  President  aMd  cabinet  of  the  repuH  ideralion  „f  ,he  foregoing  sup- 

confided  to  them  by  me  people  of  Texas,  do  lor  and  PresideI>,  Santa  Anna,  and  of 

illations,  solemnly  engage  to  refrain  i  g  events  of  war  have  made  prisorers  in  their 

the  several  officers  of  his  late  army,  wiffi  his  private  Secretarfr  and  cause  him 

SfU ^t'overnment  of  Mexico  with  the  government 
cf  Texas. 
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M  9th.  The  release  of  the  President  Santa  Anna  shall  be  made  immediately  on  receiving 
the  signatures  of  the  Generals  Don  Vicente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y 
Sesrna,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,to  this  agreement,  and  his  conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon 
afterwards  as  may  be  convenient. 

“  10th.  The  President  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vicente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea, 
Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  do,  by  this  act  of  subscribing  this 
instrument,  severally  and  solemnly  pledge  themselves,  on  their  inviolable  parole  of  honor,  that 
in  the  event  the  Mexican  government  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  execute,  ratify,  confirm,  and  per¬ 
fect  this  agreement,  they  will  not,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  take  up  arms  against  the  people 
of  Texas,  or  any  portion  of  them,  but  will  consider  themselves  bound,  by  every  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  abstain  from  all  hostility  towards  Texas  or  its  citizens. 

“  11th.  That  the  other  Mexican  officers,  prisoners  with  the  government  of  Texas,  shall  re¬ 
main  in  custody,  as  hostages,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  be  treated 
with  humanity,  and  the  respect  due  their  rank  and  condition,  until  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Mexican  government  be  ascertained,  and  a  treaty,  to  be  predicated  upon  the  above  stipula¬ 
tions,  shall  be  made  or  rejected  by  that  government.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  enter  into 
and  ratify  such  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government,  the  government  of  Texas  re¬ 
serves  to  itself  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  may  think  proper  and  equitable,  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  forces  towards  the  volunteers  and  soldiers  of  Texas,  who  have 
heretofore  fallen  into  their  hands. 

u  12th.  The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  agree  to  refer  the  treaty  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  and  solemnized  by  the  two  governments  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  on  the  basis  established 
in  this  compact,  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  the  North,  and  to  solicit  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  that  government  for  the  fulfilment,  by  the  contracting  parties  respectively,  of  their  seve¬ 
ral  engagements ;  the  said  parties  pledging  themselves,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  or  defal¬ 
cation,  to  submit  all  matters  in  controversy  to  the  final  decision  and  adjustment  of  that  gov¬ 
ernment.  For  this  purpose,  the  contracting  parties  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  said  treaty,  depute  one  or  more  commissioners  to  the  court  of  Washington,  invested 
with  plenary  powers  to  perfect  the  object  of  this  stipulation. 

“13th.  Any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  retreating  Mexican  troops,  or  any  depreda¬ 
tion  upon  public  or  private  property  committed  by  those  troops,  or  any  impediment  presented 
to  tl«.e  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  Territory  of  Texas,  by  the  forces  thereof,  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  troops,  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement.” 

Santa  Anna  was  not  alone  in  the  execution  of  this  treaty.  Gene¬ 
ral  Filisola  was  the  second  in  command,  and  was  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  off  with  a  large  body  of  the  Mexican  army  at  the  time  that 
Santa  Anna  was  made  a  prisoner.  The  treaty  was  begun  as  between 
General  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Government  of  Texas  on  the  other.  It  goes  on  in  the  names  of 
General  Santa  Anna  and  half  a  dozen  other  generals,  among  them 
General  Filisola,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  entire  command  of  the 
Mexican  army  then  in  Texas.  This  treaty  was  immediately  commu¬ 
nicated  to  General  Filisola,  and  by  him  sanctioned ;  and  under  its 
provisions  about  five  or  six  thousand  Mexican  troops,  with  their  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war,  were  saved.  Allow  me,  sir,  in  proof  of  this,  and  to 
show  that  the  Mexican  Government  also  sanctioned  this  treaty,  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  communication : 

From  the  Secretary  of  War  of  Mexico,  dated  May  15,  1836,  and  addressed  to  General 
*  Filisola,  then  second  in  command. 

“  Secretary's  Office  of  War  and  Marine, 

,  i  “  Central  Section,  1st  Bureau,  May  15,  i836. 

“Excellent  Sir:  With  the  most  profound  sorrow,  his  excellency  the  President  pro  tern. 
has  learned,  by  the  official  letter  of  your  excellency  of  the  25th  of  last  month,  the  defeat  suf¬ 
fered  on  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month  by  the  division  commanded  in  person  by  the  President, 
general-in-chief  of  the  army,  (Santa  Anna,)  and  the  very  lamentable  misfortune  that  his  ex¬ 
cellency  should  be  made  prisoner  with  other  chiefs  and  officers. 

“  His  excellency  the  President  pro  tern..  is  in  some  measure  consoled  that  a  general  so  ex¬ 
perienced  as  your  excellency  should  be  the  one  who  obtains  the  command,  the  which  he  ex¬ 
pressly  confirms. 


“  The  first  desire  that  his  excellency  has  is,  ^f^he 'president!  general-in'-chief— or  a'^ast’ 
in»  from  him,  hy  dec.ro,,  means,  the  irfierty  of  **  £e  hi3  high  dignity,  and  to  a 

during  the  time  this  point  can  be n^f  American  history,  and  for  whose  preservaUan  the 

efforts  to  saving  the  remainder  of  the  arm^  y  {vlr)0  provisions,  for  which  the  most  etn 
Actable, placing  it  in  a  convenient is  „f  absolute  necessrty,  m  order 

^&Se&s£&SaE82tessi;i 

fears  nothing  as  regards  this,  because  it  an 

lency  for  the  best  service  of  the  count  y.  „;ven  him  by  the  SeC- 

General  Filisola  obeyed  the  '.  ^^“  he  Preshlent,  some  eight  hun- 
retaryof  War;  he/a',edt^.,s  of  stilf  greater  consequence  to  the 
dred  prisoners,  and,  what  wa®,°*  f'  Dv  upon  which  its  very  exis- 
Mexican  Government,  e  save  hv  his  sanctioning  the  treaty, 

tence  depended.  AU  various  times.  In  his  defence, 

Here  is  what  he  says  on  the  he  said: 

dated  10th  June,  1836,  amongst  o  ies  he  agreed  upon, and 

-  His  excellency,  [Santa  liberty,  and  had  nothing  more 

t  he  saYS: 

In  a  previous  despatch  to  his  ov  elnm®  ’  met  us  on  the  only  road- 

BiWBIp 

fcacmage,  mules,  every  thing  that  m  thp  piace  where  they  were  caugat. 

»>.  >“•  “,tal“s  “  G““‘l 

saved  the  whole  army  from  -  General  Filisola ;  this  was  the 

This,  then,  sir,  was  the  condition  ot  f  the  terms  Gf  the  trea- 

condition  of  the  Mexican  army,  m  l  ^  of  the  President  was  to 

ty  was  the  salvation  of  tnat  .  ’  oQr  camp  were  to  be  saved, 

be  saved,  and  the  prisoners  'vte  made  known  to  Gen- 

These  were  the  terms ;  and  th  ^  Mexican  Government  di¬ 
oral  Filisola,  were  sanctmnedfby  authority  for  these  ob- 

recting  him,  and  gmn0  the  accomplishment  of  them.  I 

jects,  and  directing  his  atten'  "  ,  ‘h  iem  bnt  to  sanction  this  treaty, 
diad  no  other  means  Gov  ernment.  That  Government 

He  did  so,  and  transmitted  u  to  h  fits  0f  the  treaty,  lhev 

was  mute  until  they  had  received  all  th  b  President  and 

£  o“£|  0  2  - 

r^i^'^.rtSor  ,h,  e»  G»d,  *  «  ““ 
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w<Tare  “"t"  a!!. t!lese  circumstances,, 

fore  not  binding  a  tleaty  made  Wlth  prisoners,  and  there- 

tags  rsz?  jyaa*  ?>»“. 

eminent  of  the  Uniter!  tr®aty  ■  Or  can  the  Gov- 

half  the  territory  of  the  State" of  TV\ 1  SG  ^  ^^ble,  and  take 
of  the  Mexican  Gove  „ w J of  an  act 
civilized  world  ?  If  th” wire  aU_tf IJT m  the  e^es  of  ** 
ernment,  with  due  resnect  to  its  ‘  we  stopped  here,  can  this  Gov- 

««£  W&ZTBSS?  T!l  iBf  -  *  r» 

h  not.  Texas,  in  the  year  1836  passed  a hi  j  f emsuto  ™,  clear- 

to£cop  ih:Jjej th  Sft  Jar worth  while 

controversy  which  they °st ilTfeh/i  ^  th,f  treaty  ;  for  in  the 

the  Ri„  Grande  as  the  div/dim?  'Z  T*  <T’  they  alwa-vs  %arded 
never  was  debated  as  to  the  line  of  KewV  ''-  <iuestlon  between  us 

« n„„ii;rsir„nsirGtdf.““  • te 


,  “2*.  Every  individual  who  shall  be  found  at  th-  r  ,  20tb  -TraE»  1844. 

me  Rio  Bravo  will  be  regarded  as  a  favorer  and  accomnli^  T  ,?agUe  from  the  left  bank  ©f 

the  national  territory,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and^rV  °f  the  USurp  irs  of  that  part  of 

he  punished  assueh.  mscouutiy,  and,  after  a  summary  military  trial,  shall 

ADRIAN  W()lC 

Pr2h,;s,*f2  sssSnz  Bwsar  r*T-o£ 

the  independence  of  Texas  r,«i  ’  >  the  terms  of  that  treaty 

she  would  annex  herself  to  nn  nil  ^lowledged  llPon  condition  that 

^'SSSfSmiSg  ”■'>««  .  ».Sfe  dissenting 

nnd  here,  mI^S£1|,3£S!  mr'le  r“  fromT“  *“e“ion  < 
lotions:  ne  to  lead  lrom  the  annexation  reso- 

co  in  (Egress  assembled* Thai  Contre°£  Kc^escntatlve^  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
'witliin,  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the°  Republic  oTt^  th&t  territor^  Properly  included 
to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas  w  th  «.? hv  °fflexasJ  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State 

people  of  said  Republic,  by. deputies  in  convemfnn  ^  °l g?ve™™ent» to  be  adopted  by  the 
Jng  government, in  order  that  the  c*™  ?  assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  exist- 

«  2.  And  be  it  further  Lohed, ThaUhe  Tf°r  ^  State5  °f  lhis  Uni°"- 

following  condilions,  and  with  thefollnwin  °  ■  °  c°usent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the 
subject  to  the  t  ““ 

other  governments  ;  and  the  constitution  thereof  wUh  thi  °f  b°Undfry  that  maK  VP**  with 
Jhe  people  of  said  Republic  of  Texas  shall  7  h-!  p™per1evidence  of  its  adoption  by 

States,  to  be  laid  before  Congress ;  for Its fin  !  ftransmitted the  President  of  the  United 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  Selnm/011’-  i°S  °r  bef<fe  the  first  daV  0 f  January, 

alter  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  public  edifices’  Erhfat**  W  f  “  adfitted  int0  the  Ulli©o> 

P  v  edinces,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors- 
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navy  and  navy  yards,  docks,  magazines,  arres.  ariMments^  Bhau  retain  all  the  pub- 

pertuininf  ,o  the  public  defence,  belonging  to  'JldJX ' ’belong  t’o,  or  be  due  and  owing 
lie  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  ry  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its 

said  Republic  ;  and  shall  also  retain  and  liabilities  of  said  Republic  of  Texas  ; 

limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  1  * aid  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as 

and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  dd  ^  liabilities  t0  become  a  charge  upon 
said  State  may  direct  ;  but  m  no  event  ~  States  0f  convenient  size,  not  exceeding 

the  Government  of  the  Lmted  btates  Th .  ^  having  sufficient  population  may  here- 

four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  ^,a  •  ,  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  enti- 

after,  by  the  consent  of  said  Sta.e,  be  formed  ou^f  the  terntojy  .to  And  ^  as 

tied  to  admission  under  the  provision  oi  the  of  thir,y.six  degrees  thirty  nun- 

may  be  fomed  out  of  that  portion  of  'eT‘°Miiouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 

r  th°enUn“  mwithou.  slavery,  as  the  people  of ££  S'a<e  a^ing 

&  crime  Jshall  be  prohibited.** 

Under  these  rwotattais  SdS“y 

SS  JnT’ott 

L  two-thirds  of  the  &inate,  th^teaty-makh^g 

P  !i!  ‘  hv  the  United  States  and  accepted  by  her.  It  will 

on  the  one  side  by  trie  ^nu  ^QT,frooT1t  r  tuP  p-overnment,  ex- 

not  be  contended  that  am  Ot  er  eP  . risdicti0n  of  the  question  of 

bo^d^ry^ea^^ais1^^^^ow^^^  ewer 

2SEHKSS SSf  s 

ponton  of  Ik.  eovornmonc  ««ep.  J,<Ud 

Sh.irb,h.roS 

*:.is  E"  .p:rSnJ;“  s.u“~ “o  "..k  yf  «  ■  ™ 

BK  JSSSS  be-  nationalky  , 
die, inn  to  the  Rio 

SZtakcd  SSi  men  to  flgkt  it  than  any 

Unionaave  and except tk« .t™"  dJJbythe 
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holding  States  have  appropriated  to  themselves  nearly  the  whole 

Z  tLT  ‘h,S  principle’  and  if  the7  have  to  Pay  a*  much  as  is  charged 
on  Texas,  it  will  amonnt  to  a  round  sum.  This  government  will  make 

money  enough  to  go  on  for  years  without  a  resort  to  taxation  of  any 

sort.  But  there  is  one  thing  certain  :  this  Government  agreed  to  be- 

come  a  judge  m  the  controversy  between  Texas  and  Mexico  and 

wevoluntat-ily  submitted  to  it.  The  honorable  Senator  Ss  the 

power  of  this  Government  to  settle  the  boundarv  in  this  way  •  He 

Urited  StaTI  flty  St6d  by  TeXaS  in  *e  Government  of  the 

United  States  to  settle  this  controversy  with  Mexico;  that,  having 

done  so,  this  Government  succeeds  to  all  the  claim  which  Mexico  had  • 

that  therefore  the  United  States  Government  has  a  right  to  settle  the’ 

tk,n  o°fVtbey  f°r  ltSe'f'i  l  Tk  iS  tbis  80  ■  Is  there  ar>y  fair  construc- 
rnZ  grSe  betYeen  Taxasand  the  United  States  which 

can  give  this  Government  the  power  to  present  in  its  own  behalf  the 

and  wbhC  ad“  °f  M<T°  '■  lQ  faCt’  Can  the  United  States  creditably, 

I  obWt  to  tf 6  rega  rS  ,rep^tati°n  f°r  honor  and  just'ce;  do  so  ? 

1  object  to  the  connexion  of  the  Texas  boundary  with  the  question  of 

slavery,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  North  or  the  South,  ^appeal  to 

something  higher  than  mere  considerations  of  party  or  sections  in 

his  matter.  I  am  surrounded  by  honorable  men,  selected  from  their 

respective  States  because  of  their  high  reputation,  acting  under  the 

solemnity  of  an  oath ;  and  I  ask  nothing  from  the  feelings  or  preiu- 

strict  iusHcJ  ■Pa,'ltlCiUTiSeIlat°A  but  appeaI  soIe,y  t0  the  idePas  of 
rict  justice  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  mind  of  every  man  to 

o  the  aueSof  bf°rethat  tribunal- aad  settle  it  without'reference 
to  the  question  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery.  And  I  think 

Ind  rfeeWh  SthT  1°  th'l  appea1’  80  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 

a?dd  f®el  that  1  ha';e  the  "ght  to  see  it  respected,  for  the  reputation 
this  Government  for  justice,  not  to  say  for  magnanimity.  No  such 

power  was  granted  to  the  United  States  by  Texas,  in  relation  to  tht 
boundary,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Senator.  relation  to  this 

TJ‘e  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  thought  proper  to  say  that 
b<l  boundary  was  unfixed  and  unsettled,  and  that  it  was  for  us  now 
io  settle  it.  Now  I  take  issue  with  him  here,  and  say  that  it  is  fixed 
and  settled,  and  that  this  Government  cannot  unsettle  it.  Shorly  af¬ 
ter  the  annexation  was  consummated,  as  all  well  remember  Mr  Sli- 

cu  vWb?entt°TMeXiC0  &,the  PreSident  to  adjnst  this  boundary  diffi¬ 
culty  between  Texas  and  Mexico  ;  and  this,  sir,  was  the  first  step  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  these  matters.  Here  allow  me  to 

went  out6^^04  fl  °m  th<3  instmctions  of  the  President,  under  which  he 

Jfr.  Buchanan's  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  dated  November  10,  1845 

republics  asTocTstlh Sen  S'  be  fdjus!ed  in  s"<*  a  ™™er  between  the  two 

ment,  whilst  it  will  do  no  injury ^Mexico.  ^  ^  AmenCan  claimants  uPon  their  own  govem- 

®rder  t0*  amve,  at  a  j.ust  exclusion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  state 
Pre8ent'  arVhe  terr^°rial  rights  of  the  parties.  7  7  ^ 

The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  the  act  of  December  19,  1836,  have  declared  the  Rio  del 

u  t:  fIT  ?!  mTh  .t0,ltS  fource> t0  be  a  boundary  of  that  republic. 

n  regard  to  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  boundary  of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  mouth  to  the 

IXVvT  CT0t-  “  'f  aPPrehended’  be  any  very  serious  doubt.  1 1  wo3d  b TSS o  esthfe! 
by  the  authority  of  our  moat  eminent  stutesmen-at  a  time,  too,  when  the  queSion  oft 
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boundary  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  was  better  understood  than  it  is  at  present — that,  to  this 
extent,  at  least,  the  Del  Norte  was  its  western  limit.  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  in  their 
communications  of  January  28,  1805,  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  then  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the  boundaries  of  that  province  f  are  the 
river  Perdido  to  the  east,  and  the  Rio  Bravo  to  the  west.’  They  say, 1  the  facts  and  principles 
which  justify  this  conclusion  are  so  satisfactory  to  our  government,  as  to  convince  it  that  the 
United  States  have  not  a  better  right  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  cession  referred 
to,  (that  of  Louisiana,)  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district  of  territory  which  is  above  de¬ 
scribed.’  Mr.  Jefferson  was  at  that  time  President,  and  Mr.  Madison  Secretary  of  State  ;  and 
you  well  know  how  to  appreciate  their  authority.  In  the  subsequent  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Cevallos,  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  conclusively  vindicated  the  right  of  the  United  States 
as  far  west  as  the  Del  Norte.  Down  to  the  very  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty,  the  United 
States  asserted  their  right  to  this  extent,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds.  In  1818  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  having  learned  that  a  number  of  adventurers — chiefly  Frenchmen — had  landed  at 
Galveston,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement  in  that  vicinity,  despatched  George 
Graham,  esq.,  with  instructions  to  warn  them  to  desist.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
these  instructions,  dated  June  2,  1818:  *  The  President  wishes  you  to  proceed  writh  all  conve¬ 
nient  speed  to  that  place,  (Galveston,)  unless,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  you  should,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  journey,  learn  that  they  have  abandoned  or  been  driven  from  it.  Should  they  have 
removed  to  Matagorda,  or  any  other  place  north  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  you  will  repair  thither,  without,  however,  exposing  yourself  to 
be  captured  by  any  Spanish  military  force.  When  arrived,  you  will,  in  a  suitable  manner, 
make  known  to  the  chief,  or  leader  of  the  expedition,  your  authority  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  express  the  surprise  with  which  the  President  has  seen  possession  thus 
taken,  without  authority  from  the  United  States,  of  a  place  within  their  territorial  limits,  and 
upon  which  no  lawful  settlement  can  be  made  without  their  sanction.  You  will  call  upon  him 
explicitly  to  avow  under  what  national  authority  they  profess  to  act,  and  take  care  that  due 
warning  be  given  to  the  whole  body,  that  the  place  is  within  the  United  States,  w’ho  will  suf¬ 
fer  no  permanent  settlement  to  be  made  there  under  any  authority  other  than  their  own. 

“  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Florida  treaty  of  February  22, 1819,  ceded  to  Spain 
all  that  part  of  ancient  Louisiana  within  the  present  limits  of  Texas  ;  and  the  more  import¬ 
ant  inquiry  now  is,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  territorial  rights  which  Texas  has  acquired  by  the 
sword  in  a  righteous  resistance  to  Mexico  \  In  your  negotiations  with  Mexico,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Texas  must  be  considered  a  settled  fact,  and  is  not  to  be  called  in  question. 

“  Texas  achieved  her  independence  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  by  one  of 
the  most  decisive  and  memorable  victories  recorded  in  history.  She  then  convinced  the 
world,  by  her  courage  and  her  conduct,  that  she  deserved  to  rank  as  an  independent  nation. 
To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  despatch  to  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  dated  8th  July,  1842 :  ‘  From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836, 
to  the  present  moment,  Texas  had  exhibited  the  same  external  signs  of  national  independence 
as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as  much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  ;  acknowledged  as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world  ;  no 
hostile  foot  finding  rest  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself  refrain¬ 
ing,  for  all  that  period,  from  any  further  attempt  to  re-establish  her  own  authority  over  that 
territory,’  &c.,  &c. 

“Finally,  on  the  29th  March,  1845,  Mexico  consented,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  British  and  French  Governments,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  provided  she  would  stipulate  not  to  annex  herself,  or  become  subject,  to  any  country 
whatever. 

“  It  may,  however,  be  contended,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  that  the  Nueces,  and  not  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  is  the  true  western  boundary  of  Texas.  I  need  not  furnish  you  arguments  to  con¬ 
trovert  this  position.  You  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subject  from  the  beginning- 
and  know  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas  has  been  extended  beyond  that  river,  and  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  country  between  it  and  the  Del  Norte  have  participated  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  both  her  Congress  and  her  convtntion.  Besides,  this  portion  of  the  territory  was 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Louisiana.” 

These,  Mr.  President,  were  the  instructions  under  which  Mr.  Slidell 
went  out  to  Mexico  settle  the  questions  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
It  is  known  that  his  mission  failed.  War  upon  this  subject  broke  out 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  ;  and  after  it  had  been  prosecu¬ 
ted  for  some  time,  another  gentleman  (Mr.  Trist)  was  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  this  matter.  His  instructions  were  not  only 
similar  to  those  given  to  Mr.  Slidell,  but  were  accompanied  by  a 
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map,  (to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer,)  to  act  as  a 
guide  in  any  treaty  he  might  make  with  Mexico.  Pending  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  Mr.  Trist,  it  seems  that  he  had  somehow  agreed  to  treatr 
leaving  this  Texas  question  unsettled  until  further  instructions  from 
his  Government.  As  soon  as  this  information  reached  here,  this  is 
what  was  said  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Trist. 

“  Department  of  State,  Washington,  October  6,  1847. 

«  Sir  :  On  the  2d  instant,  there  was  received  at  this  department,  from  Vera  Cruz,  a  printed 
document  in  Spanish,  consisting  of  eight  quarto  pages,  and  entitled  ‘  Coritestace  ones  habedas 
entre  el  Supremo  Gobierno  Mexicano,  el  general-en-gefe  del  ejercito  Americano,  y  el  comi- 
sionado  de  los  Estados  Unidos.’  This  purports  to  give  a  history,  in  detail,  of  the  origin,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  unsuccessful  termination  of  your  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  commissioners. 
The  counter-projet  of  the  Mexican  Government  is,  indeed,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a 
most  extraordinary  document.  Its  extravagance  proves  conclusively  that  they  were  insincere 
in  appointing  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace,  and  that  the  armistice  and  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tions  were  intended  merely  to  gain  time.  They  must  have  known  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  never  would  surrender  either  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  New  Mexico,  or  any  portion  of  Upper  California — never  would  indemnify  Mexi¬ 
can  citizens  for  injuries  they  may  have  sustained  by  our  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  just  and  necessary  war — and  never  could,  without  dishonor,  suffer  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  levy  new  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  ports  now  in  our  actual  possession  which 
had  already  paid  duties  to  the  United  States.  To  propose  such  terms  was  a  mere  mockery. 
And  here  I  ought  to  observe,  in  justice  to  yourself,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  assertion  of  the  Mexican  commissioners  that  you  had  proposed  (if  the  other  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  made  satisfactory)  to  refer  to  your  Government,  ‘  with  some  hope  of  a  good  re¬ 
sult/  the  question  of  surrendering  to  Mexico  that  portion  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Texas  be¬ 
tween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  or  any  part  of  Upper  California.” 

He  was  dismissed  and  ordered  home  because  he  even  entertained 
proposals  of  that  description.  I  will  read,  sir,  an  extract  from  a  des¬ 
patch  of  Santa  Anna,  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  to  show  in  what 
light  he  regarded  this  question.  Under  date  of  the  27th  February, 
1847,  he  writes  to  his  government : 

•<  From  the  impression  we  had  made  on  the  enemy,  he  did  not  appear  before  us  for  three 
days ;  the  bearer  of  the  flag,  however,  arrived  with  a  proposition  from  General  Taylor  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  for  our  sending  for  the  wounded  who  had  remained  cn  the  field. 
He  also  expressed  to  me  the  desire  which  the  Americans  felt  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
I  replied — in  order  that  he  might  say  the  same  to  his  general — that  we  sustained  the  most 
sacred  of  causes — the  defence  of  our  territory,  and  the  preservation  of  our  nationality  and 
rights ;  that  we  were  not  the  aggressors,  and  that  our  government  had  never  offended  that 
of  the  United  States.  I  observed  that  we  could  say  nothing  of  peace  while  the  Americans 
were  on  this  side  of  the  Bravo,  or  occupied  any  part  of  the  Mexican  Territory,  or  blockaded 
our  ports,  and  that  we  were  resolved  to  perish  or  vindicate  our  rights  ;  that  fortune  might  not 
always  be  favorable  to  the'enemy  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  22d  and  23d  should  convince 
them  that  it  could  change.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  Santa  Anna  himself,  pending  these 
negotiations  and  before  any  treaty  was  formed,  regarded  this  matter. 
I  will  now  show  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mexican  commissioners, 
even  after  the  treaty  was  made.  These  commissioners,  in  a  commu¬ 
nication  which  they  made  to  their  government,  and  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  all  over  Mexico,  declare  that — 

«  The  intention  of  making  the  Bravo  a  limit  has  been  announced  by  the  clearest  signs  for 
the  last  twelve  years;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  change  it. 
After  the  defeat  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  that  was  the  territory  which  we  stipulated 
to  evacuate,  and  which  we  accordingly  did  evacuate,  by  falling  back  on  Matamoras.  In 
this  place  was  afterwards  stationed  what  was  called  the  Army  of  the  North  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  expeditions  and  incursions  have  been  made  there,  even  as  far  as  Bexar,  we  have 
very  soon  retreated,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  absolutely  free.  In  this  state  Gen.  Taylor 
found  it  when,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  he  entered  there  by  order  of  his  Government .” 
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This,  sir,  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  estimation  it  was  held  there. 
Under  this  state  of  things,  the  Mexicans,  after  they  had  broken  off 
this  communication  with  Mr.  Trist,  again  opened  negotiations,  and 
made  the  treaty  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Trist,  in 
making  this  treaty,  has  the  instructions  of  his  government  in  his  hand, 
and  it  is  idle  to  say  for  a  single  moment  that  the  question  of  the  Texan 
boundary  did  not  enter  fully  into  that  negotiation.  It  is  charged  now, 
and  always  has  been,  as  the  cause  of  the  war. 

The  establishment  of  the  boundary  of  Texas  was  the  object  of 
this  Government :  it  had  formed  the  subject  of  instructions  to  both 
our  commissioners,  and  a  map  had  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Trist  as 
a  part  of  these  instructions.  That  map  I  have  before  me  :  here  it 
is ;  and  it  shows  that  all  of  New  Mexico  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  describes  all  east  of  it  as  Texas.  Now,  with  the  in¬ 
structions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  in  the  first  place,  before  him ;  with  similar 
instructions  also  in  his  possession  ;  with  this  map,  too,  before  him, 
distinctly  designating  all  this  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  up  to  the 
42d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  as  being  part  of  Texas  ;  and  with  a  let¬ 
ter  in  his  pocket  dismissing  him  and  ordering  him  home,  because  he 
even  offered  to  leave  anything  about  the  Texas  boundary  open  for 
further  discussion — with  all  these  evidences,  is  it  not  preposterous  to 
say  that  the  question  was  not  among  the  first  which  presented  itself 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  commissioner  in  his  negotiations  ? 
What  the  Mexican  commissioners  say  is  clearly  evidence  that  the 
question  was  so  understood  on  their  part.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  treaty  was  negotiated  ;  and  it  has  also  a  direct  reference  to  this 
map.  It  has,  I  repeat,  a  direct  reference  to  this  map,  as  follows  : 

Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  Mexico. 

“  Art.  V.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  three  leauges  from  land,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise  called  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one 
branch  emptying  directly  into  the  sea  ;  from  thence,  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the 
deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  westwardly,  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  (which  runs  north  of  the  town  called  Paso,)  to  its  western  termination  ;  thence  northward, 
along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila ; 
(or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line  near¬ 
est  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same  ;)  thence  down  the  middle  of  the 
said  branch  and  of  the  said  river,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado  ;  thence  across  the 
Rio  Colorado,  following  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

“  The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this  article,  are  those  laid 
down  in  the  map  entitled  *  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  as  organized  and  defined  by 
various  acts  of  the  Congress  of  said  republic,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties.  Revised  edition.  Published  at  New  York,  in  1847,  by  J.  Disturnell.’  Of  which  map 
a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  undersigned  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  And,  in  order  to  preclude  all  difficulty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the  limit  separaiing 
Upper  from  Lower  California,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  distant  one  marine  league  due  south  of  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of  said  port  made  in  the  year  1782,  by  Don  Juan 
Pantoja,  second  sailing-master  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1802, 
in  the  Atlas  to  the  voyage  of  the  schooners  Sutil  and  Mexicana — of  which  plan  a  copy  is 
hereunto  added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries. 

“  In  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  precision,  upon  authoritative  maps,  and 
to  establish  upon  the  ground  land- marks  which  shall  show  the  limits  of  both  republics,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  present  article,  the  two  governments  shall  each  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a 
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surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said 
boundary  in  its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.'  They  shall  keep  jour¬ 
nals  and  make  out  plans  of  their  operations ;  and  the  result  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were  inserted  therein.  The 
two  governments  will  amicably  agree,  regarding  what  may  be  necessary  to  these  persons,  and 
also  as  to  their  respective  escorts,  should  such  be  necessary. 

“  The  boundary  line  established  by  this  article  shall  be  religiously  respected  by  each  of  the 
two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein,  except  by  the  express  and  free  con¬ 
sent  of  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by  the  general  government  of  each,  in  conformity  with  its 
own  constitution.” 

This  map,  thus  referred  to  by  its  title,  author,  and  date,  was 
the  one  sent  out  and  referred  to  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Trist, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty.  Not  only  is  it  referred  to  by  its  caption ; 
but,  sir,  it  is  signed  and  sealed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
both  nations,  and  comes  back  here  part  and  parcel  of  the  treaty.  It 
came  into  this  chamber  as  such,  and  every  Senator  who  was  here  at 
the  time  will  recollect  that  we  purchased  a  number  of  these  maps, 
and  that  they  were  on  every  desk  here  during  the  discussion  of  this 
treaty  ;  and  I  ask  you  now  to  show  me  a  single  foot  or  an  acre  of  land 
which  is  laid  down  on  this  map  as  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  yet  it  seems  all  this  amounts  to  nothing  !  This  map,  thus  estab¬ 
lished,  referred  to,  and  made  part  of  the  treaty  itself,  and  which  was 
discussed  here  and  ratified  as  a  part  of  that  treaty,  is  to  be  argued 
out  of  it,  and  one-half  of  her  territory,  according  to  that  map,  taken 
away  from  Texas.  This  maybe  accomplished  :  Texas  has  but  a  fee¬ 
ble  advocate,  and  she  stands  opposed  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
names  in  the  country — one  whose  very  dictum  is  law ;  but  if  he  does 
succeed  in  arguing  this  map  out  of  the  treaty,  he  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  oratory  never  did  before,  in  my  opinion,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Not  only  will  it  perpetrate  a  deep  wrong  upon  the 
State  which  I  in  part  represent,  but  it  will  accomplish  another  thing : 
it  will  add  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  this  Government  which  it  will 
be  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  notions  of  magnanimity  and  justice. 

Sir,  this  question  is  now  up,  and  it  should  be  determined.  It  has 
been  the  fruitful  theme  for  stump  orators  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  the  topic  of  discussion  in  this  and  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
even  when  a  post  office  was  to  be  established,  or  when  anything  in 
the  slightest  degree  connected  with  Texas  was  under  consideration. 
It  is  now  again  before  the  Senate,  and  I  call  upon  Senators  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  question.  It  is  due  to  their  own  reputation  as  well  as  to 
the  State  of  Texas.  Sir,  she  has  nothing  else  with  which  to  pay  her 
just  debts.  This  territory  has  cost  her  dearly ;  and,  indeed,  all  her 
rights  have  cost  her  dearly.  For  the  sake  of  those  rights  she,  with 
less  than  30,000  people,  was  bound  to  go  to  war  with  and  run  the  risk 
of  extermination  from  a  nation  of  eight  millions.  Her  sons  went  to 
the  field  of  battle,  and  her  daughters  had  to  leave  their  homes  and 
seek  safety  from  a  merciless  enemy,  and  from  the  Indian  tomahawk, 
this  side  of  the  Sabine.  All  these  risks  and  dangers  were  incurred 
in  defence  of  this  boundary.  Yes,  sir ;  she  stood  by  it  then,  and  since 
she  has  been  annexed  it  has  been  fully  respected  by  this  Government: 
in  proof  of  which,  allow  me  to  refer  to  President  Polk’s  message  of 
24th  July,  1848: 
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“  Under  the  circumstances  existing  during  the  pendency  of  the  war,  and  while  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  as  claimed  by  our  enemy,  was  in  our  military  occupation,  I  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  rights  of  Texas  to  that  portion  which  she  claimed  to  be  within  her  limits.  In 
answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Texas,  dated  on  the  4th  of  January,  1847,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  by  my  direction,  informed  him,  in  a  letter  of  12th  February,  1847,  that  in 
the  President’s  annual  message  of  December,  1846,  ‘  you  have  already  perceived  that  New 
Mexico  is  at  present  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
government  over  it  is  military  in  its  character.  It  is  merely  such  a  government  as  must  ex¬ 
ist,  under  the  laws  ot  nations  and  of  war,  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  will  cease  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  temporary  government,  resulting  from  necessity, 
can  never  injuriously  affect  the  right  which  the  President  believes  to  be  justly  asserted  by 
Texas  to  the  whole  territory  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  whenever  the  Mexican  claim  to 
it  shall  have  been  extinguished  by  treaty.  But  this  is  a  subject  which  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  legislative  than  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.5  The  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  Texas  had  asserted  a  right  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
is  believed,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  annexation  and  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  and  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Texas,  to  be  well  founded  ;  but  this 
right  had  never  been  reduced  to  her  actual  possession  and  occupancy.  The  general  Govern¬ 
ment,  possessing  exclusively  the  war-making  power,  had  the  right  to  take  military  possession 
of  this  disputed  territory,  and,  until  the  title  to  it  was  perfected  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was 
their  duty  to  hold  it,  and  to  establish  a  temporary  military  government  over  it,  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  conquest  itself,  the  safety  of  our  army,  and  the  security  of  the  conquered  in¬ 
habitants.” 

And  also  Mr.  Polk’s  annual  message  of  1849,  relating  to  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California : 

"  The  existing  condition  of  California,  and  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  without  the  limits  of  Texas,  imperiously  demand  that  Congress  should,  at 
its  present  session,  organize  Territorial  Governments  over  them. 

“  Upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  of  the  30th  of 
May  last,  the  temporary  governments  which  had  been  established  over  New  Mexico  and 
California  by  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war,  cease  to  de¬ 
rive  any  obligatory  force  from  that  source  of  authority  ;  and  having  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  all  government  and  control  over  them,  under  the  authority  of  Mexico,  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

“  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  Territorial  Governments  over  them,  I  re¬ 
commended  the  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  in  my  message  communi¬ 
cating  the  ratified  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  6th  of  July  last,  and  invoked  their  action  at  that 
session.  Congress  adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for  their  government. 

“  The  inhabitants,  by  the  transfer  of  their  country,  had  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
our  laws  and  Constitution,  and  yet  were  left  without  any  regularly  organized  government. 

“  Since  that  time,  the  very  limited  power  possessed  by  the  Executive  has  been  exercised  to 
preserve  and  protect  them  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  only 
government  which  remained  was  that  established  by  the  military  authority  during  the  war. 
Regarding  this  to  be  a  de  facto  government,  and  that,  by  the  presumed  consent  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  it  might  be  continued  temporarily,  they  were  advised  to  conform  and  submit  to  it 
for  the  short  intervening  period  before  Congress  would  again  assemble  and  could  legislate 
on  the  subject.  The  views  entertained  by  the  executive  on  this  point  are  contained  in  a 
communication  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  7th  of  October  last,  which  was  forward¬ 
ed  for  publication.” 

The  claim  of  Texas  to  this  territory  has  found  no  question  from 
Mexican  authorities,  and  has  found  none  except  in  the  United  States. 
This  territory  is  hers  by  every  title ;  it  is  hers  now.  She  owes  just 
debts,  and  she  cannot  yield  it  without  a  full  compensation.  She  will 
make  no  threats  against  this  Government ;  she  will  use  no  threaten¬ 
ing  language  ;  but  she  is  under  obligations  to  her  creditors — nay,  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  the  achievement  of  her 
independence — which  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  her  to  forget  for  a 
single  moment ;  and  she  will  insist  upon  those  rights,  as  secured  to 
her  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation  and  the  treaty  which  followed 
them.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  Senators  to  come  up  and  meet  this 
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Question  fairly  and  on  its  own  merits,  to  avoid  mixing  it  up  with  the 
question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery,  and  to  decide  the  question  on  the 
principles  of  justice.  This  is  all  that  Texas  asks,  and  this  is  what 
she  has  a  right,  under  the  terms  of  annexation,  to  expect  from  the 

UMrdp!therc  gave  way  to  a  motion,  by  Mr.  Cass,  for  an  adjourn- 
ment ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Thursday,  February  28. 

Mr  RUSK.  Mr.  President :  I  completed,  yesterday,  the  remarks 
which  I  desired  to  offer,  and  presented  the  facts  which  I  proposed  to 
present  in  regard  to  the  third  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  proceed  now,  sir,  to  the  consideration  of  his  second  re¬ 
solution/  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  much  more  dangerous  crisis  than  seems  generally  to  be 
supposed.  Notwithstanding  it  is  admitted  that  for  three  years  a  vio¬ 
lent  contest  has  been  going  on,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  inflammatory  appeals  have  been  made,  not  to  the  ^ 

to  the  prejudices  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  still  it  is  con- 
tended  that,  the  Union  itself  is  in  no  danger,  and  that  it  will  be  pre¬ 
served  let  this  controversy  terminate  as  it  may  in  the  Congress  of  e 
United  States.  I  differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  are  impressed  wi 
this  idea.  I  have  heard  too  much,  here  and  elsewhere  of  the  back¬ 
ing  out”  of  one  or  the  other  section  of  this  Union.  It  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  form  of  expression,  used  by  both  sections,  that  the  opposing 
section  would  back  out.  Now,  Mr.  President  I  doubt  this  ;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  American  people 
who  conceive  that  their  rights  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  trampled 
upon  will  never  “  back  out.”  You  may  force  them  to  an  unwilling 
acquiescence  ;  you  may  even  exterminate  them  ;  but  I  think,  sir,  that 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande,  there  is  a  spin  existing 
in  the  American  bosom,  however  strongly  they  may  be  attached  to 
the  Union— I  think  there  is  a  spirit  existing  every  where,  all  over  this 
broad  land,  that  would  never  allow  the  people  to  submit  to  what  they 

.  consider  a  wrong  or  a  degradation  imposed  on  the™’ will 
auarter  it  mav.  It  is  a  dangerous  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  will 
do  it  •  and  i/my  opinion,  it  is  the  wrong  spirit  in  which  to  approach 
die  adjustment  of  This  question.  I  regretted  therefore  to  hear  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Miller)  talk  about  his  State  stand¬ 
ing  until  the  last  gun  was  fired  for  the  preservation  of  this  Union. 

You  cannot  preserve  this  Union  by  the  filing  of  gu  . .  ,  g 

fired  against  any  State,  in  her  capacity  as  such— you  will  pardon  my 
expressing  the  opinion— will  be  the  death-knell  of  this  Union.  It  was 
not  so  formed.  It  was  never  based  upon  the  fears  of  t  e  pe  p 
The  Constitution,  which  is  the  bond  of  Union  is  somet  ™o^e  an 
a  mere  piece  of  parchment;  it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  living,  vita 
principled /t  was  intended  to  exist  as  such,  and  it  must  exist  as  such, 
protecting  the  interests  of  all.  Whenever  it  ceases  to  do  so,  from 
thirS  forth  does  this  glorious  Union  virtually  cease  to  exist.  I 
therefore  beg  gentlemen  not  to  act  hastily  or  imprudently  in  t  is  m 
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ter.  I  know  that  strong  positions  have  been  assumed  by  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  different  States,  on  opposite  sides  of  this  question.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  yet  find  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  all  meet 
here.  The  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  are  objection¬ 
able  to  me,  and  I  cannot  vote  for  them,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
if  they  are  passed  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  South.  But  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered,  and  to  hear  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Senator  that  he  was  not  particularly  attached  to 
them ;  that  he  desired  discussion  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  rights  of 
all  might  be  investigated,  and  that  he  cared  not  what  amendments 
might  be  made  to  them.  The  motives  he  had  in  view  in  offering 
those  resolutions,  I  commend  highly,  and  I  hope  they  will  animate  the 
bosom  of  every  Senator  who  shall  vote  upon  this  question.  His  great 
object  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  discard  sectional  issues  and  strife,  and 
to  bring  about  a  return  to  those  better  days  of  the  Union,  when  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  existed  all  over  the  land. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

“2d.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inex¬ 
pedient  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduction  into  or  exclusion  from  any 
part  of  the  said  territory;  and  that  appropriate  territorial  governments  ought  to  be  established 
by  Congress  in  all  the  said  territory,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State  of 
California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery.” 

The  Senator  was  pleased  to  say  that  this  resolution  contained  two 
great  truths — one  of  law,  and  one  of  fact.  Well,  sir,  the  resolution 
in  its  present  shape  decides  the  question  of  law  that  slavery  does  not 
exist  in  the  Territories  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  one  owning  slaves 
can  carry  his  property  there  and  retain  them  as  such.  This  is  decid¬ 
ing  and  not  compromising  the  question.  It  is  a  direct  decision  upon 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  very  point  in  controvers}'  from  the 
beginning.  From  the  start  this  has  been  the  issue  that  lias  divided 
us  ;  it  is  the  question  upon  which  we  have  split  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  discussion.  It  has  always  been  urged  by  the  people  of 
the  South  that,  as  soon  as  this  territory  was  acquired,  they  had  the 
a-ight  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  North  to  go  there 
with  their  property,  even  in  slaves,  and  that  they  were  protected  in 
that  right  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the 
territory  was  the  common  property  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  the  first  argument  with  which  we  were  met  was,  that  the  law 
of  Mexico  had  abolished  slavery  in  those  Territories  ;  that  such  a  law 
remained  in  force  when  we  acquired  the  Territories  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  slavery  was  excluded  from  their  limits  after  the  acquisition. 
Now  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  those  laws, 
but  I  will  refer  to  them  briefiv.  The  first  is  a  decree  of  a  dictator  in 
Mexico  in  the  vear  1829.  That  decree  is  now  asked  to  be  enforced 

•j 

here  as  law,  and  we  are  asked  by  the  terms  of  this  resolution  to 
declare  that  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  disavowal  of  the  authority 
by  which  it  was  passed  by  Mexico,  the  law  of  the  land.  Sir,  we 
ought  to  pause  in  this  matter  and  recollect  that  there  have  been  a 
great  many  decrees  made  by  Mexican  dictators.  But  this  decree  is 
in  direct  violation  of  several  articles  of  the  Mexican  constitution  then 
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uals  on  the  soil  are  confirmed  and  continue  to  operate  under  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  ?  Is  not  such  the  case?  If  so,  admit  the 
whole  ai  gument,  and  say  that,  by  force  of  law  in  Mexico,  slaverv 
is  abolished  ;  and  then,  instead  of  coming  to  the  point  where  a  direct 
conclusion  can  be  made,  Senators  have  only  reached  the  begin* 
ning.  For  we  contend  that  the  moment  this  territory  came  under 
our  jurisdiction,  this  law,  if  it  did  exist  before,  ceased  to  operate.  We 
have  shown  our  sincerity  in  this  belief  by  agreeing  to  submit  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Supreme  Court.  What  objection  could  there  be  to  that 
tribunal  ?  It  stands  as  high  as  any  other  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
world;  and  when  the  chance  was  that  peace  and  quiet  might  be  restored 
to  the  land  by  its  decision,  was  it  not  desirable  ?  This  was  what  the 
South  came  forward  and  offered  to  do. 

But  I  have  not  quite  disposed  of  this  subject  of  the  Mexican  law' ; 
and  I  will  add  a  few  words  in  respect  to  slavery  in  Mexico,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Mexico  is  held  up  as  a  model  for  us  in  our  action 
touching  this  institution,  and  demagogues  who  have  said  so  much  on 
the  subject  have  pointed  her  out  as  a  bright  example  for  us  to  follow'. 
If  her  laws  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  now  in  force  in 
die  ceded  Territories,  then  all  her  laws  on  the  subject  of  bondage  are. 
There  has  never  been  much  of  African  slavery  in  Mexico,  and  there 
is  a  v  eiy  good  and  substantial  reason  for  it,  founded,  not  on  her  supe¬ 
rior  regai  d  for  the  rights  of  man,  but  on  the  peculiarity  of  her  laws. 

Slavery  is  an  institution  of  the  civil  law ;  and  this  Haw  from  the 


beginning  wras  paramount  m  Spain,  and  of  course  in  Mexico,  a&  a 
Spanish  colony.  All  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  derived  from  the 
nvil  law— slavery  being  first  introduced  from  civil-law  into  common- 
aw  countries  ;  and  to  that  law  we  refer  in  matters  of  slavery.  One 
>f  the  principles  of  this  law,  which  is  now'  in  full  force  in  Mexico, 
ecognizes  peonage ;  and  if  the  law  abolishing  slavery  exist  in  the 
equired  Territory,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  which  author- 
ze5>  ihe  peonage  system  exists  there  also.  Slavery,  according  to  the 
ml  law,  is  based  on  the  ground  of  a  debt  due  from  the  slave  to  his 
laster ;  as  when  he  had  been  taken  in  war,  in  return  for  saving  his 
fe,  he  was  obliged  to  be  the  slave  of  his  owner  so  long  as  his  life 
listed.  This  principle  is  further  carried  out ;  and  in  Mexico,  at  this 
loment,  if  an  individual  owres  to  another  a  dollar,  he  becomes  vir- 
lally  his  property- — he  and  his  family— until  the  amount  is  paid ;  and 
e  can  be  brought  before  any  alcalde  and  compelled  to  yield  service, 
his  is  the  kind  of  slavery  which  has  existed  in  Mexico,  and  which 
as  obviated  the  necessity,  if  not  caused  the  abolition,  of  African 
avery.  On  this  subject  I  speak  what  I  know  ;  for  I  have  stood  by 
ad  seen  the  law  declared  and  carried  into  execution  by  the  alcalde, 
he  moment  an  individual  fails  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  another,  that 
oment  he  and  his  family  become  the  servants  of  the  creditor  until 
:e  debt  is  paid,  which  may  be  forever  ;  because  the  creditor  charges 
e  debtor  what  he  pleases  for  what  he  eats  and  wears,  and  thus  can 
■ways  keep  him  in  his  debt.  If  an  escape  is  attempted,  the  laws  aid 
| e  ci  editor  in  the  arrest  and  restoration  to  him  of  the  fugitive  debtor. 
^b.is  kind  of  slavery  is  far  better  for  the  master,  but  infinitely  worse 

■T  the  servant,  than  the  system  of  African  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this 

*»untry.  *  1 
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Here  the  owner  of  a  slave  is  bound  to  furnish  hl“  ra™ent' 
with  food— to  take  care  of  him  when  he  is  sick ;  and  when  age  ° 
disease  has  rendered  him  totally  useless,  he  is  required  by  the  lawsot 
everv  State  in  this  Union,  where  the  institution  exists,  to  take  care  of 
and  nrovide  for  him.  But  under  the  system  of  peonage,  no  such  ob- 
uX  are  imposed  on  the  master.  And  if  gentlemen  prefer  that 

„;VP  them  all  the  credit  due  their  choice.  1  hut  it  is  a  Breat  e 
better  for  the  master,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  because  the  moment  a 
ve  from  a  “or  disease,  or  any  other  cause,  becomes  worthless,  he 
can  throw  him  on  the  public  for  support.  It  is  not  so,  as  all  arc  av  a  t, 

with  the  slave-owner  in  this  country.  _  ^  .  n  sliould 

But  we  contend — and,  as  1  think,  fan  y  .  ■  •  ' j  f 

be  regulated  in  this  way:  This  territory  has  h-een  acqmied  by  the 

Government  of  the  United  States ;  an  o  wiom  .  s  place  ac- 
ment  belono-  ?  Whose  government  is  it  that  m  the  hist,  place  ac 

TuTres  tMs  property?  It  is  the  government  of  the  people  and  the 
Svernment  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  The  property  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  joint  effort  of  all  the  States.  The  Government  m  pios- 
ecutino- the  late  war  with  Mexico,  called  upon  Massachusetts  and 
upon  Texas  for  troops-as  it  had  a  right  to  and  did  call  upon  every 
State  of  the  confederacy  to  furnish  men  to  gc .and rtight  rts  battle^ 
It  took  out  of  the  treasury  the  funds  raised  by  imposed  o„ 

every  citizen  and  all  the  States-slaveholdmg  as  weU  as  aon-slaie 
holding — of  this  Union,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  th >  11*  ere 

pmioi  fn  the  fio-ht:  all  stood  on  an  equality,  so  tar  as  lurnistnng  tne 
X  for  the  armies  was  concerned  ;  all  were  on  a  perfect  equality 
^  far  as  naving  the  expenses  of  the  war  was  concerned;  all  weie 
perfectly  equal,  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  mthes 

Liters  ;  and  these  black  spots,  about  which  we  ha7 XXehreart 
were  not  perceived  then.  They  were  not  perceived  when thetre t 
of  peace  was  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  by  which  all  this  prop ert) 
waP-;  acquired  Now,  we  contend  that  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholdinf 
States  have  an  equal  share  in  the  property  thus  acquired  an^hav 
a  right  to  go  there  with  their  property,  do  say  that  a  man i  may  „ 
rbere  as  his  rieht  and  not  take  his  property  with  him,  is,  m  fact,  t 
confer  no  right  at  all.  It  is  a  barren  right,  and  therefore  amounts  « 
nothing  at  all.  But,  say  gentlemen,  the  possession  of  such  p  0,  .  f 
a  crreat  sin  There  was  no  such  talk  at  the  formation  Oi  t:.o 
stitution.  Gentlemen  cannot  reconcile  it 

tell  us,  to  establish  slavery  in  California.  This  is  a  s°rt  ol  bg  - 
speech.  Yon  do  not  establish  slavery  by  permitting  it  to  go 
If  ail  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Territories,  is  it  the  establishment  of  slavery  anywhe.e!  Can 
fairly  be  called  the  establishment  of  slavery?  To  estabW  slave 
certainly  means  to  convert  a  free  man  into  a  slave,  and  nothing 
It  can  mean  but  that.  The,  truth  is,  that  this  cry  about  the  estabhsl 
ment  of  slavery  so  much  harped  upon  as  an  ourt.,  t 
of  the  civilized  world  and  as  a  sin  m  the  sight  of  God,  vi  hict  i 
often  heard,  and  sometimes  even  m  this  chamber  a  re  pi  ^ 
ter  which  took  plitce  a  longtime  ago,  and  before  this  Consli.n. 
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its  existence.  At  that  time,  all  hands  were  about  equally  involved 
in  the  crime,  if  crime  it  be.  All  the  sections  of  this  country  took 
about  an  equal  share  in  its  establishment.  I  do  not  know,  for  I  was 
not  here  then,  but  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  northern  ships,  manned 
by  northern  sailors,  brought  the  slaves  into  this  country.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  slavery  was,  therefore,  participated  in  by  all  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  then,  if  we  do  repent  over  the 
sins  of  our  fathers,  we  ought  to  do  it  without  such  loud  lamentations, 
the  more  especially  when  those  lamentations  are  offensive  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union  that  does  not  consider  slavery  as  either  a  politi¬ 
cal  or  moral  evil.  I  happen  to  be  just  one  of  that  kind  of  men.  I 
believe  that  the  slaves  in  the  South,  take  them  all  together,  are  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  they  would  be  in  a  state  of  servitude  in 
the  country  from  which  they  were  brought.  I  have  not  been  to  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  will  not  absolutely  assert  this  to  be  the  fact ; 
but  this  much  I  do  know,  that  they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  the 
free  negroes  whom  I  have  seen  at  the  North.  They  are  an  offcast, 
despised,  and  degraded  race  among  you.  You  tell  them  they  are 
free,  but  you  give  them  none  of  the  privileges  of  freedom.  They  fill 
your  poor-houses  and  your  penitentiaries,  and  swell  largely  your  revolt¬ 
ing  statistics  of  crime.  I  repeat  that  the  negroes  of  the  South,  as  a 
class,  are  immeasurably  better  off  than  are  the  free  negroes  of  the 
North. 

It  is  clear  you  do  not  establish  slavery  by  removing  the  slave  ;  that 
you  do  not  make  a  slave  ;  but  is  said  you  are  extending  the  political 
rights  of  the  South.  How  so?  Will  they  not  be  represented,  if  they 
are  confined  to  the  States  where  they  are,  just  as  much  as  when  they 
are  removed  to  California  or  New  Mexico  ?  It  is  only  extending  the 
area  over  which  they  go ;  but  it  does  not  increase  their  numbers. 
But  I  have  been  told  that  the  institution  must  be  confined  to  narrow 
bounds,  in  order  to  prevent  its  increase.  What  does  this  argument 
amount  to  ?  Is  it  creditable  to  human  nature  ?  You  must  so  confine 
this  unhappy  race — you  must  so  cut  them  off  from  every  comfort,  so 
:  disregard  them  as  human  beings,  as  to  check  the  natural  increase  of 
population.  If  you  wish  to  get  clear  of  them,  take  them  out  and  shoot 
them,  I  beseech  you,  because  then  they  will  die  immediately ;  but  do 
not  punish  them  with  a  living  death,  which  is  to  last  for  generations. 
We  claim  this  common  right,  and  you  seek  to  deny  it  to  us,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  sin ;  and  you  consider  this  no  insult,  no  degradation, 
to  those  who  possess  slaves.  Let  us  reason  calmly — let  us  forget  for 
a  single  moment  the  storm  you  have  raised,  and  reflect  what  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Sir,  if  two  Indians  were 
to  hunt  in  common  and  take  game,  and  a  dispute  were  to  arise,  and 
one,  because  he  happened  to  be  larger  than  the  other,  or  because  he 
happened  to  have  some  accidental  advantage,  should  attempt  to  seize 
the  whole,  the  sens|  of  justice  of  both  would  revolt  at  the  proposition. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  is  it  all  astonishing  that  there  should 
be  excitement  ?  And  I  ask  gentlemen  who  come  here,  and  tell  us  that 
slavery  does  not  exist  by  law  in  these  Territories,  to  bring  forward 
some  measure  of  compromise.  Shall  we  run  the  risk  of  the  conse- 


quences  that  may  and  I  believe  will  follow  from  this  invidious  and 

unequal  legislation.  ~L. 

Sir  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  since  the  very  commencement  ot  this 
difficulty,  I  have  seen  mischief  in  it.  I  have  been  very  anxious  that 
it  should  be  settled,  and  settled  upon  almost  any  terms  that  should  al¬ 
low  the  representatives  of  the  slaveholding  and  non-slavenolding 
States  to  meet  here,  as  our  fathers  did,  after  the  formation  ot  the 
Constitution,  as  equals,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  so.  .  ,  . 

What  is  it  that  you  desire?  You  seek  to  imbody  in  a  legislative 
enactment  of  this" Government— the  constitutional  power  of  which 
has  been  denied— and  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  argument  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Michigan  successfully  answered— you  are  seek¬ 
ing  I  say  to  imbody  certain  sentitm exits— you  say  of  righteousness, 
but  I  say,  sickly  sentiments.  We  differ  in  opinion  on  that  subject. 
You  are  seeking  to  adopt  a  sentiment,  a  mere  sentiment.  How  did 
that  sentiment  originate  ?  It  was  introduced  as  a  political  hobby.  It 
commenced  with  a  distinguished  gentleman— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  particularly  distinguished  before  the  introduction  of  that  hob¬ 
by  but  he  has  been  so  since— a  distinguished  member  ot  the  House  ot 
Representatives,  before  we  had  an  acre  of  land  to  divide.  Who  started 
it?  Where  did  it  come  from?  Sir,  it  has  been  continued  m  every 
shape  and  form  in  which  it  could  be  brought  up,  He  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  eclat  of  the  movement  alone.  It  is  true  he  was 
the  first  to  saddle  and  bridle  the  animal,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
ride  it  alone  ;  there  were  thousands  who  mounted  it  with  him.  In  the 
elections  for  sheriff,  for  constable,  for  members  of  Congress,  and  for 
Senators,  the  subject  was  made  a  ground  of  political  advancement. 
For  this  I  have  the  authority  of  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
(Mr  Hale;)  and  there  was  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency,  whose 
friends  mounted  him,  booted  and  spurred,  upon  the  same  animal. 
Sir  this  subject  is  one  that  has  been  productive  of  nothing  but  excite¬ 
ment  and  bitterness  of  feeling— ay,  madness— from  the  time  it  origi¬ 
nated  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  until  it  is 
finally  disposed  of.  What  is  all  this  discussion  to  end  in  f  Alter  Cal* 
ifornia  is  admitted  into  the  Union— next  year,  if  she  chooses— she  may 
establish  slavery  within  her  borders ;  she  may,  at  any  future  time,  by 
alter  in  the  provisions  of  her  constitution,  allow  slave  property  to  be 
carried" there.  All  this  is  true  ;  and  yet  gentlemen  from  the  North 
Insist,  with  a  pertinacity  almost  unaccountable,  that  a  paltry  abstrac¬ 
tion  shall  be  conceded  to  them.  . 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  this  subject  uninfluenced  by  prejudices, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  candor.  We  of  the  South  are  willing  to  settle  the 
question  on  just  principles  now,  and  we  always  have  been  willing 
'  thus  to  settle  it.  It  was  upon  the  motion  of  a  Senator  from  a  slave- 
holding  State— now  no  longer  here— the  Secretary  of  State  at  present 

_ that  a  compromise  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  asking  for  t  e 

reference  of  the  entire  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill  passed 
here,  and  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  i  his  was 
not  all.  The  next  proposition  for  an  adjustment  came  from  a  Senator 
from  a  non-slaveholding  State.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  not  now 
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in  his  seat,  (Mr.  Douglas) — actuated  by  the  most  pure  and  patriotic 
motives  to  make  an  endeavor  to  settle  this  whole  difficulty — came 
forward  and  offered  what  at  once  would  have  settled  this  entire  ques¬ 
tion — the  Missouri  compromise.  The  South  met  it  in  this  chamber, 
and  passed  it ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  non-slaveholding  States  in 
the  other  House.  Another  Senator  from  ‘Wisconsin  (Mr.  W alkeb) 
came  forward  with  another  proposition  still  more  liberal  in  its  terms-, 
conceding  much  more  than  the  North  had  a  right  to  ask  or  demand. 
That  measure  was  adopted  in  this  chamber  ;  yet  the  free  States  re¬ 
jected  it  in  the  other  House  ;  and  now,  sir,  we  find  ourselves  just  as 
far  from  an  adjustment  of  the  pending  dispute  as  we  were  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  controversy.  It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  upon  this 
subject  we  pause  and  reflect.  We  of  the  South  ask  nothing  but  what 
is  right ;  and  can  you  expect  us  to  submit  to  anything  that  is  wrong  ? 
Can  you,  sir,  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  guar¬ 
anties  to  the  citizens  of  every  State  in  this  confederacy  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  by  denying  to  us  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  and  de¬ 
manding  that  we  shall  submit  to  wrong  ?  Can  you  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  such  palpable  wrong  as  this  will  be  submitted  -to  ?  If 
we  were  to  yield  what  we  consider  our  just  constitutional  rights,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  free  principles  in  which  our  Government  is  founded,  and 
the  perfect  equality  of  the  States  guarantied  when  that  Government 
was  formed,  and  acquiesce  quietly  in  the  terms  which  you  might  see 
fit  to  dictate  to  us,  you  would  never  respect  us  any  more.  I  pray  God, 
sir,  that  no  such  alternative  as  that  of  submission  to  encroachments 
on  our  rights  will  be  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  us  ;  that,  in  order- 
that  this  Union  may  be  preserved,  Senators  will  pause  and  reflect 
before  they  proceed  to  extremities  ;  and  that,  by  due  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  our  common  Constitution,  their  minds  may  become 
infused  with  the  spirit  which  caused  such  fraternal  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  framed  that  sacred  instrument,  and  then,  coming  forward 
and  deliberating  upon  the  proposition  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky:  from  Tennessee:  or  any  other  that  maybe  presented,  they 
may  unite  in  forming  some  general  plan  that  will  settle  at  once  and 
forever  the  vexatious  questions  that  are  now  in  issue  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  confederacy. 

This  great  question,  sir,  of  slavery  has  been  argued  so  fully  and 
ably  bjr  Senators  more  able  to  do  it  justice  than  I  can  possibly  be,, 
that  I  shall  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  go  any  further  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it.  I  may,  sir,  in  what  I  have  already  said,  have  spoken 
somewhat  earnestly.  If  I  have  done  so,  sir,  it  has  been  with  no  dis¬ 
position  whatever  to  awaken  unkind  or  bitter  feelings,  either  in  the- 
hearts  of  Senators  here  or  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  elsewhere.  In  what  I  may  have  said  and  done,  sir,  I  have  acted 
under  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  dictates  of  a  solemn  sense  of 
duty,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed — a  sacred  duty 
to  the  Constitution  which  I  am  sworn  to  support — a  sacred  duty  which 
I  owe  to  the  slaveholding  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent ; 
and  therefore,  actuated  as  I  am  solely  by  a  strict  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  on  me  as  a  Senator  in  this  chamber,  I  spurn  with  indig- 
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nation  any  charge  that  I  am  in  favor  or  desirous  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  because  I  thus  candidly  state  what  1  consider  to  be  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  North  upon  the  South,  and  the  light  in  which  these 
.aggressions  are  viewed  by  us. 

If,  sir,  I  have  any  political  attachment  deeper  in  its  feeling  and  ex¬ 
tent  than  another,  it  is  love  to  this  Union.  Sir,  I,  in  common  with 
my  constituents,  have  recently  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  our 
devotion  to  and  attachment  for  this  Union.  I  am  attached. to  life  by 
as  many  strong  ties  as  bind  any  one  in  existence.  But,,  if  I  know 
myself — if  I  could  to  day  preserve  this  Union  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  formed — and,  more  than  that,  if  I  could  preserve  it  with  the. fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  which  should  animate  the  breast  of  every  American 
freeman  in  the  land,  and  without  which  the  Union  would  be  worth¬ 
less — I  would  meet  death  in  any  form  in  which  it  might  be  presented, 
and  in  doing  so  would  feel  that  I  was  conferring  upon  my  children, 
and  upon  the  human  family  at  large,  the  greatest  legacy  that  could 
descend  to  them  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 


